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every calculation of the future. For the Dominions,
it seemed to be felt, one should feel faintly apologetic.
Vaguely but compromisingly, they were associated
with Empire, and, worse, with imperialists.  Full-
blooded foreigners one must always be ready to
embrace, but Canadians or Australians were best
discreetly forgotten. I did not feel this way myself
about either Colonies or Dominions. I had no wish
to forget the British Empire, still less to liquidate it.
There, after all, was half the population of the
globe;  it hardly seemed rational to ignore them.
Nor was I in the least disposed to apologise for the
existence of either.  Together, they seemed likely to
be regarded by posterity as by far the greatest
achievement of the British, and perhaps of any,
people. The brightest hope for the world seemed to
me to be the revival and diffusion of the British cult
of liberty and tolerance, and I did not see much
prospect of that, save in intimate understanding and
co-operation between  ourselves  and  the British
overseas. I had no doubt that the rank and file of the
Party would share this view, if they were allowed
to hear something of the facts.  But even with my
almost mystic faith in the instinct of the masses,
I could not expect them to judge rightly on a subject
on which almost all their leaders preserved an
unbroken silence.

But the young men who foregathered at the Ship,
and indeed all the many practising politicians I was
meeting now, were at least in active contact with
humanity. But now in growing numbers the
Party also embraced the mere intellectuals, un-
matured by any form of practical experience. The